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Hello, here we are again! Peterkin 
and Petunia have picked up pounds 
of waste paper around our office this 
week for the paper salvage campaign; 
so I got out their best hats and am 
taking them to Central Park for the 
day. 

It is wonderful how bright those 
two penglets are. Ever since he was 
out of the egg, Peterkin has known 
when it was time to eat without any 
training at all. Mornings he is just 
as good as an alarm clock, waking 
up and shouting for his breakfast. 

Of course, there are inconveniences 
to penglets. I am not always ready to 
get up in the morning. But it isn’t that 
so much. It is their surprises that some- 
times “knock me all of a heap,” as my 
grandmother used to say. 
| There was the day Petunia got lone- 
some. It was Saturday when the of- 
fice is not open to business. Petunia 
woke up fretful. She wanted the win- 
dow open and she wanted the window 
shut, she wanted me to ring the tele- 
phone and go click-click on the type- 
writers. She wanted—oh, I can’t tell 
you half the things that peevish peng- 
let wanted. Finally I spanked her, put 
her to bed and then I went off to 
market to buy fish for Sunday. 


Peter Penguin 


Talking 


The sardines at the fish store were 
not quite fresh, so I went to another 
and there I met an old friend. We got 
to talking about the price of fish and 
our families and the invasion; so what 
with one thing and another, it was 
long past noon before I got back to 
the office. As soon as I got into the 
hall, I thought that something seemed 
queer. Peterkin was not calling for his 
lunch. Then as I came closer, strange 
sounds came through the transom and 
strange smells from under the door. 

My first thought was that the circus 
had moved into our office. But I op- 
ened the door and no circus ever 
looked like that. In a circus, they keep 
the animals in cages. A parrot was 
perched on top of a desk lamp, 
squawking for beer. Dogs of all shapes 
and sizes were chasing each other 
around the chair legs and under the 
desks. Some half-grown kittens were 
having good fun on the editor’s desk, 
rolling pencils about, tossing paper, 
and they had just upset the ink. On 
the long directors’ table was a slick 
and shiny iguana who grinned as he 
uncoiled several feet of tail. 

Peterkin saw me first. “It’s a party,” 
he said happily. He looked very 
pleased with himself. “We asked the 





neighbors. “Petunia is all right now. 
She ain’t—I mean, isn’t lonesome any 
more.” 


“Party!” crowed Petunia. “Nice 
party! Nice doggies! Nice big fish!” 
And she patted the six-foot iguana on 
the table. 

I shuddered. “Petunia,” I said, con- 
trolling myself. “Come to me at once. 
That is no fish—it’s a snake.” 

The iguana blinked his green eyes. 
“I had expected more accuracy in an 
editorial office,” he said, and flicked 
his tail. “A reptile, I am; and a lizard, 
perhaps; but a snake? NO.” 

“He’s crying,” said Petunia, and be- 
gan to cry, too. 

Now, you see what I mean by the 
penglet’s surprises. You never know 
just what sort of problem you may 
have to face the next minute with 
them. Of course, that is more or less 
true of all young animals. If you have 
ever had puppies or kittens around, 
you know what troubles they can get 
into. 

Then take that bull calf on the 
cover. You can tell he is giving Whitey 
plenty of surprises, but it looks like 
fun for both of them. Do you remem- 
ber Whitey? If you missed him in 
Story ParabE, you can catch up in the 
Story Parape Picrure Books. See the 
back cover this month. Then Sergeant 





Rounds has just finished pictures for 
a new book, “Wuitey Looks For a 
Jos.” Watch for that this fall. 
Other surprising animals can be 
found this month in Wilfrid Bronson’s 
article, “Turtles? Yes, Tortoises.” This 
man Bronson knows more fascinating 
facts about small creatures than any 
human being I ever met. A good book 
of his to have at hand right now is 
Tue GrassHopPErR Book. It will help 
you to see and enjoy the ways of 
grasshoppers, crickets, katydids, walk- 
ing sticks, praying mantises. And what 
lives some of these creatures lead! 


CoMING in September Story PARADE 


Tue Hunprep Dresses by Eleanor 
Estes. Would you believe that Wanda 
had a hundred dresses and a hundred 
shoes? Neither did the children in 
Room 13.... 

Bricut Day is the cover, by Louis 
Slobodkin, winner of the CaLpgecorr 
medal for Many Moons. 

How to Foot a Comet is by the 
famous Spanish author, Antonior- 
robles. Button and his sister decide to 
save the world from a wild comet... . 

There’s a story of West Texas, too, 
of Stocky’s Race witH A River... . 

Dennis stands by as Sally enters the 
finals of Cuampions Don’t Cry... . 
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THE GARDEN HOSE 


By Marguerite Gode 


\ (* \ Illustrated by Decie Merwin 
\ 


-. Up in the air 
; ; The water goes, 
A silver stream 
\ \ From the garden hose. 
\ 
It swishes, swashes, 
Dips and dashes; 
Whirls, swirls, 
Spills and splashes. 
















It leaps and bounces, 
Sputters, drops, 
Gurgles, gasps, 
Drips and stops. 


\y Lia pen 
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HOW TO BEA 
HOG-CALLER 


By Leonore Klein 


Illustrated by Glen Rounds 


“ EY, John Johanson,” shouted 

H a voice. John Johanson sat 
on the steps of his father’s house in 
Norris, North Dakota, and just 
waved in answer. 

“Hey, John Johanson,” came the 
voice again, this time from close by. 
“Guess who won the hog-calling 
contest today?” 

“Who?” barely whispered John 
Johanson. 

“Big Davis, of course,” laughed 
John’s friend, Olaf, slapping him on 
the shoulder and sitting down beside 
him. “Big Davis could beat any hog 
caller as far east as Troy, New 
York.” 

“Good,” sighed John. “I’m cer- 
tainly glad he won.” 

“Say,” asked Olaf. “What’s the 
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matter with you today? Why didn’t 
you come to the contest? And why 
do you sit here moping, with all the 
excitement going on?” 

“No reason,” said John. “Guess 
I’m a little tired.” 

Olaf Erickson stood up. “Well,” 
said he. “I’m off.” 

And then he called back as he 
walked down the road, “Next year, 
Pll be old enough to enter the con- 
test myself. And maybe,” he 
laughed, “T’ll be the one to put Big 
Davis to shame. Maybe.” 

John Johanson waved good-by, 
and huddled into himself. He hadn’t 
told Olaf his reason for moping, be- 
cause he was ashamed. He was 
ashamed because he was the only 
boy of thirteen in the neighborhood 
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who couldn’t shout 150 feet down 
the road and be heard. John Johan- 
son had a little sweet voice, like cow- 
bells heard from far away, and that 
voice was the tragedy of his life. 

Of course he was glad Big Davis 
had won. Big Davis was a hero to 
John because he had a wonderful 
booming voice, loud as a cannon, 
more rolling than Niagara Falls, and 
deeper than the Grand Canyon. 

John Johanson sat and dreamed. 
He dreamed of the day he would call 
to the hogs with a voice that would 
make the hills ring. He dreamed of 
the day he would shake hands with 
the President as champion hog caller 
of the United States. 

Suddenly a friendly voice said, 
“What’s troubling you, boy?” 

John looked up. There before him 
stood a smiling giant of a man. John 
blinked his eyes to make sure he was 
real. But he was, sure as tomorrow. 
Big Davis, himself. John Johanson 
had never known that Big Davis 
could sound gentle and sweet as a 
woman. 

“Well, boy,” asked Big Davis 
again, sitting down beside John, 
“what’s troubling you on so bright 
an afternoon?” 

“Nothing,” said John, sighing. 

“Now, that answer,” said Big 
Davis, “is as false as that I didn’t win 
today’s hog-calling contest.. Some- 
thing’s the matter, boy, and you can 
tell me. Because, today, I could hug 
the moon.” 

John tried to tell him. It was hard 


at first, and then it all burst out in 
a rush. 

“When I talk,” said John, “I can’t 
even fill a thimble with my voice.” 

Big Davis laughed a little. “Is that 
what’s troubling you? Foolish boy. 
You can’t pitch hay, you know, 
with a voice.” 

“But,” insisted John, trying to 
make Big Davis understand—surely 
he must understand. “You can’t win 
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a hog-calling contest when you can 
only whisper.” 

“Hog-calling contest!” Big Davis 
laughed again. “So that’s it. Well, 
boy, if that’s what you want, and it 
isn’t much, I'll tell you a story that 
may help you.” He sat back com- 
fortably and his voice was dreamy. 
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“When I was your age,” he began, 
“believe this or not, I had a thin 
little voice, too, and just like you, I 
wanted to win a hog-calling contest. 
That was all I wanted in the world, 
and there I was, not even able to 
call the chickens. It was a great 
shame to me, such a great shame that 
when all the boys of my age entered 
the contest, I ran away from home.” 

Big Davis settled himself more 
firmly on the steps. 

“I ran away to Illinois, and there 
I found a job driving a truck for 
awhile. When I lost that, I wan- 
dered around from job to job. 
Finally—I reached New York—and 
riveting. On a new building. Holy 
coyote, it was a noisy city. I couldn’t 
hear myself think—or talk. I forgot 
about my voice for a time, just 
straining to hear and answer orders.” 

“Then, one Sunday, just for fun, 
I sort of shook out my voice to see 
what was left of it, and—boy!” Big 
Davis sat up straight and gripped 
John Johanson’s shoulder. “It wasn’t 
small, like a flute, any more. It was 
huge and ringing. It was a hog-call- 
ing voice!” 

Suddenly Big Davis stood up, 
swelled out his chest, and filled the 
air for miles around with golden 
trumpet notes, with the bellow of a 
bull, with the crash of redwood 
trees. He was shaking out his voice. 
Just as suddenly, he sat down, 
smiled at John, and went on. 

“Like that, it was. Like that from 
shouting above the crazy noise of 
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New York.” Big Davis stood up to 
go. “Boy, you can go to New York, 
too. Today’s the third time I’ve won 
the hog-calling contest and I feel 
good. Here,” he thrust money into 
John Johanson’s hands. “Go to New 
York, boy, and before you go, come 
to me. I'll write down some advice 
for you. Don’t forget.” And he was 
gone as suddenly as he had come, his 
big feet taking forty league steps 
down the road. 

John Johanson stared after him, 
half dazed, but terribly excited. New 
York City! His voice growing like 
Big Davis’! Maybe shaking hands 
with the President some day. New 
York City! 

He looked down at the money 
Big Davis had given him, and it was 
ten-dollar bills, five of them. Fifty 
dollars, by any kind of arithmetic. 
Enough to work his way to New 
York with. Enough for a starter. 
From then on, well, he would see. 

Not long afterwards, a train rolled 
into Grand Central Station, and a 
medium-sized boy, with a sweet but 
frightened voice, jumped off. John 
Johanson had come to New York, 
the big, noisy city. 

To begin with, the station itself 
was noisy. People shouting. Porters 
shouting. Train whistles tooting. 
Noise, noise, noise. 

For a moment, John Johanson 
was so flustered, he forgot to look 
at the neat list of suggestions that 
Big Davis had given him. Then he 
pulled himself together, unfolded 
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the list, and looked at item number 
one. 

1. From train enter subway station. 

Ask change booth man which train 

for YMCA. This effort is good for 

voice. 

John Johanson looked carefully 
around until he saw an arrow say- 
ing “Subway.” Still carefully, he 
walked in the direction indicated. 
Finally down some steps and—into 
the station! Holy coyote, it was a 
mad house. John Johanson covered 
his ears for a moment to shut out the 
thunderous sound. When the whirl- 
ing in his head had quieted, he took 
his hands away and listened to the 
unfamiliar noises that bombarded 
him on all sides. 

Rumblings from all sides. Trains 
roaring into the station. Shrieking 
of brakes. Banging of train doors. 


. ARE} 
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John worked up his courage and 
peeked into the change booth. The 
man inside nodded questioningly at 
him. And suddenly, it was John 
Johanson’s moment. Now or never! 
To make this man hear him, the 
sound of a cavalry charge must come 
forth. Slowly John pulled air into 
his lungs, swelling them out and out. 
His mouth opened. He clenched his 
muscles and— 

Before he could say a word, the 
change booth man had leaned for- 
ward to murmur into his ear. “Don’t 
try to talk above the trains, son. 
Whisper it to me.” 

Sssssss. The air shot out of John 
Johanson’s lungs. Sadly, he collapsed 
his tense muscles. 

Sadly, he whispered, “I want the 
nearest YMCA.” 

A whispered answer. “Take this 
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train. Change here. Take that train. 
Is it clear?” 

Final whisper. “Yes, thanks.” 

John Johanson moved sadly off, a 
hard little lump in his throat. His 
first failure. But this was just trial 
number one and there were more to 
come. He forced his lips to tighten, 
and when the right train came, he 
took it. Then he remembered. After 
all, he was in New York. 

When John Johanson woke in 
the YMCA bedroom the next morn- 
ing, it was very early for city people, 
but just cock crow time for John. 
And strangely enough, it was almost 
quiet. 

John Johanson took a shower and 
wondered what he could possibly do 
in such a gentle silence. 

Then, suddenly, he remembered 
Big Davis’ list. Big Davis would 
know. John found the list and looked 
at “piece of advice” number two. 
Big Davis had written: 


2. First morning in New York. 
You'll wake up when the dew’s still 
on the ground, country-boy style. 
Fine! Just take a walk, follow your 
nose, anywhere. Go to commotion 
wherever you find it. Noise so early 
is always trouble for a boy from 
Dakota. This is good for the vocal 
cords. Good luck. 


John Johanson smiled, feeling less 
strange in the big city because of Big 
Davis’ friendliness. He ate a quick 
breakfast downstairs and walked off. 
There were few people on the 
streets so early, and the silence was 
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almost frightening. John missed the 
country noises, even though they 
were so soft. 

He followed his nose as Big Davis 
had advised till, suddenly, he heard 
loud banging and snorting coming 
out of the city not far away. He 
hurried to it. 

“Watch it, boy,” some one yelled, 
and crates began to bounce on all 
sides of him, crates of vegetables and 
fruit. There were millions of trucks, 
a waiting railroad freight, and a river 
in the background. Big, red-faced 
men were loading crates onto the 
trucks, and heavy horses waited to 
drag the trucks through the morning 
traffic. 

“What’s happening?” asked John 
timidly of some one. 

“Wholesale market,” said the man, 
busy with crates. “Stuff comes in on 
the train from out West, and we 
take it to the stores. Fresh as the day 
it was born. Hey now, out of the 
way!” 

He jumped to the front seat of 
the truck, shouted to the horses, and, 
just as John sidestepped, crashed 
down the street. 

“Hey, you crazy kid, get on the 
sidewalk,” came another yell, this 
time of warning and terror. 

John had jumped aside, but not 
into the clear. He was right in the 
path of two charging horses, with a 
truck banging at their heels. The 
horses were driverless, runaway, and 
almost on top of him. John’s fright 
froze him into a statue. He couldn’t 
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move. Not a limb. Not a muscle. In- 
side him, a wild cry of terror was 
welling up. The noise inside him 
grew like a landslide, rose into his 
lungs, his throat. Even in the midst 
of his danger, he was almost happy 
with the thought that drummed and 
drummed inside. 

“My voice will be like a great 
thunderbolt, like the world falling 
into ruins. My voice will be like....” 

The cry was beginning to come 
out, just beginning. The horses’ 
front hoofs were an inch away, 
when suddenly, like a comet from 
the skies, one of the big red-faced 
men leaped from the crowd, a tre- 
mendous leap that landed him on 
back of the right-hand horse. 

“WHOA!” he yelled. 

And a breath away from John, the 
horses’ hoofs slid to a stop. 

John Johanson’s thunderbolt cry 
was stifled within him. 

Men ran to him from all sides. 
Voices rose over one another. 

“Are you hurt?” 

“Heaven be good to you, you’re 
lucky.” 

“A split second rescue.” 

“Are you hurt?” 

John shook his head silently, too 
weak now to talk, a great sadness 
within him. 

The men swirled from him to the 
great red-faced man. John Johanson 
thought of escape, but he knew what 
he must do. He walked timidly over 
to the noisy, hand-shaking crowd, 
the crowd of big-chested men. 
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“I want—” he began in a tired 
whisper. 

He tried again, a bit louder. 

“I want to thank you,” said John 
to his rescuer. He spoke in a voice 
of spun silk, the loudest he could 
muster, but no one heard him, no one 
saw him. “I want to thank you for 
saving me.” And he walked wearily 
away, having done his duty. 

John Johanson took a much 
needed rest, sitting in his room 
dreamily until dark. Finally he un- 
folded Big Davis’ list for the third, 
and last, time. John Johanson had 
decided to try only once more. If 
the third time wasn’t lucky, John 
was going home to North Dakota 
for the rest of his life. He was too 
fonesome in the big city. 

The last item of Big Davis’ list 
was double starred. It read: 


**Try this, last. If nothing else 
works, this must! Times Square is 
the noisiest, busiest street in the 
world. There are policemen there 
who give directions. In order to 
question a Times Square policeman, 
your voice must be powerful enough 
to stop revolutions. Ask him the way 
to Grand Central Station. 

If this doesn’t work, come home 
and I’ll make you a champion hay 
pitcher. Who wants to hog call, any- 
way? 

John Johanson smiled again, 
thinking what a wonderful man Big 
Davis was. Feeling better, he packed 
his bag and said good-by to the clerk. 
Firmly, he walked to Times Square. 

And—as sure as John Johanson 
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was thirteen—Times Square was the 
noisiest place in the world. Millions 
of automobiles rushed by, tooting 
fiercely. People shoved John Johan- 
son around, talking, all of them, 
loudly, quickly, and without stop- 
ping. There were shouts: 

“Chinatown Bus! Leaving right 
away. Here you are, folks.” 

“Get your paper here. Read about 
the big fire. Get your paper here.” 

“Shine, five cents a shine!” 

John Johanson knew one thing 
only. He must find the policeman 
and ask him the way to Grand Cen- 
tral. That was all. 

He stared around him, till, there, 
in the midst of everything, he saw 
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a blue uniform, and heard a piercing 
whistle. Cars stopped and people 
herded across the street, carrying 
John Johanson with them. Some- 
how, he managed to push to the 
policeman’s side. 
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The policeman was talking to 
another man, not talking, shouting 
as if he were angry. Automobile 
drivers were honking their horns. 

For a moment John Johanson al- 
most turned away, scared. He was 
sure he could never make his voice 
match the policemen’s. But then, he 
remembered Big Davis, and drew 
himself up bravely. 

He tapped the policeman’s arm. 
And the policeman turned around 
and looked down at him. 








“Well, son,” he shouted. “What 
is it?” 

“Now or never,” John Johanson 
thought. He took a deep breath, the 
deepest he had ever taken. And then, 
he began pushing the air up from his 
lungs. It was as hard as lifting a fifty 
pound weight, harder even, much 
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harder. But it was coming. Inside 
him was enough power to run a 
dynamo. His lips formed the first 
word. His voice was ready to shout 
it from inside him like a ball from a 
cannon. Now it would happen, now, 
at last, now— 

But suddenly, the policeman’s 
mouth curved upwards. He laughed, 
a roaring laugh, the laugh of a Times 
Square traffic cop. 

Down came his hand on John 
Johanson’s shoulder. 

“Don’t tell me, boy,” he laughed. 
“Because I can tell you.” 

Instead of sound, a wooshing 
breath of air spurted from John 
Johanson’s mouth. His shoulders 
sagged. There was a pain in his 
heart, like a little rock. 

“Wh-what?” he managed to say 
in a little whisper. 

The laughter roared again, and 
people stared at the policeman. 

“You want to know,” he shouted, 
“the way to Grand Central Station. 
Right?” 

All John could do was nod. 

The policeman beamed trium- 
phantly. He raised his hand and cars 
squealed to sudden stops. 

“T know the answer,” he smiled, 
“because I’ve heard the question so 
often. And I know the question be- 
cause I know the lean, lonesome 
look. You want to go home to—to 
Iowa?” he asked. 

“No,” John said hopelessly. 

“Then—Dakota?” and the police- 
man beckoned the cars forward. 
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“Yes,” said John Johanson, no 
longer even trying to be heard. 

“There, you see!” The police- 
man’s eyes brightened with his suc- 
cess. He motioned. “Four blocks 
straight ahead,” he told John hap- 
pily. “Good trip, boy.” 

It was only on the train that John 
Johanson remembered that he was 
going home, to Norris, to father, his 
mother, and Big Davis. And then, 
only, did he realize how homesick 
he had been. 

When John Johanson left the 
train and walked down the road to 
his house, he was tired, but very 
happy. At home, his mother would 
be bustling about the stove and there 
would be a wonderful cooking smell 
in the air. 

The more he thought about his 
mother’s cooking, the hungrier he 
became. In New York, John had 
lived on hamburgers and pop soda. 
More almost than anything else, he 
realized, he’d been homesick for 
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“Father!” shouted John, raising the dust with his words. 


golden, clove-flavored, dripping 
hams, and sweet potatoes with 
marshmallows, and more than this, 
for yeast cake, spilling over with 
raisins—yeast cake, high as a hay 
stack. 

He pushed open the door softly. 
A certain fragrance rushed into his 
nostrils. Yeast cake in the oven wait- 
ing for him! 

John Johanson looked around. No 
mother bustling around the stove. 
No clatter of dishes. There was no 
one there. 

“Mother,” called John Johanson 
softly. 

No one rose from tomato picking 
in the garden. The fields were flat 
and empty, with just house and barn 
for emphasis. 

John Johanson had a little sinking 
feeling inside him. Back at the table, 
he saw that it was set. That meant 
his mother was somewhere about. 
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John felt better. The better he felt, 
the hungrier he got. Yeast cake in 
the oven smells more and more de- 
licious the higher it climbs. 

It was seven by the mantel clock, 
an hour past dinner time. John be- 
gan to perspire, just from imagining 
the meal he would soon eat. 

Suddenly there was a strange smell 
in the room. A wisp of smoke curled 
out from the oven. Another wisp. 
John Johanson imagined his yeast 
cake turning black. He saw it sink- 
ing down, down to the bottom of 
the pan. It was too much. 

“Mother!” shrieked John Johan- 
son loud enough to blow the tops 
off trees. “Mother! The yeast cake 
is burning!” 

And he ran to the door. A sweet, 
wonderful figure came running from 
the barn, dabbing at her eyes and 
murmuring words that made little 
sense. 
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John Johanson heard them half in 
a daze, as he suddenly realized what 
his voice had done. 

His mother hugged him. “John! 
You’re home. I was worried. Father’s 
getting up a search party. I was—I 
was in the barn—thinking.” And 
she raised the apron to her eyes. 

“Mother,” cried John, unneces- 
arily loud. “I’m sorry. I’m truly 
sorry. I'll tell you all about it. 
Mother,” he added in an entirely dif- 
ferent voice. “The yeast cake is 
burning.” 

His mother rushed to pull out the 
cake, a little burnt, a little crisper 
than usual, but still high, spilling 
raisins, and wonderfully fragrant. 

John sighed with relief. Then 
suddenly his eyes brightened, his 
whole face glowed. 

“Where’s Father, exactly?” he 
asked his mother. 

“At Farmer Erickson’s, I think,” 


he 
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she answered, busy with the dishes. 

Farmer Erickson’s place was al- 
most a mile away. 

“Tl call him,” said John Johanson 
slyly. 

“Yes,” said his mother. ‘““What!” 
she exclaimed, realizing what he 
meant. 

“FATHER!” shouted John 
Johanson down the road, raising the 
dust with the words. “FATHER! 
COME HOME. I’M BACK!” 

And fifteen minutes later, John 
Johanson’s father walked in. “I 
heard some one calling me,” he said. 
And then he saw John. 

Later, when John Johanson told 
Big Davis the story, Big Davis 
laughed. “Let me hear you, boy.” 

And John let his voice out and the 
mountains, miles away, sent back an 
echo. 

“It’s better than mine,” said Big 
Davis, and meant it. 
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HAUNTED SKYSCRAPER 


AM let his book fall to the floor 
S and pressed his nose against 
the windowpane. 

“It’s still raining cats and dogs,” 
he grumbled. “This is a fine vaca- 
tion! I can’t go out, and I’m tired 
of staying in.” He walked restlessly 
around the room. “I don’t know 
why mystery stories are always 
about haunted farms and castles and 
old buildings. I wish I could find 
one about a city, like this one, for a 
change.” 

“You won’t find much mystery in 
a city apartment house, I’m afraid,” 
laughed his mother. 

“I hope the old rain stops soon. I 
don’t know what to do with my- 
self.” 

“I hope it stops, too. You’ve been 
roaming around like a caged tiger 
all day. Why don’t you run down 
and talk to Mr. Jensen? You always 
like to visit him.” 

Sam brightened considerably. 
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By Jane Flory 


Illustrated by Elton Fax 


“That’s an idea. Maybe he’ll be glad 
of company, too.” 

He went out into the hall and rang 
for the little elvator. No matter how 
many times he went up and down in 
it, the drive-it-yourself elevator al- 
ways thrilled him. He pressed the 
button marked Basement. In a min- 
ute the doors opened quietly and he 
stepped out. 

The basement was Mr. Jensen’s 
domain. Here, he slept and ate and 
tended the furnace all day long. Mr. 
Jensen was a little man, wrinkled 
and old, and he knew the best stories 
Sam had ever heard. 

On this rainy afternoon he was 
very glad, indeed, to see Sam. 

“Come in, Sammy,” he said. 
“There’s a boy here that you ought 
to know, name of Tommy. His folks 
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just moved into one of the top-floor 
apartments.” 

Tommy seemed to be a good fel- 
low, dark-haired and tall, while Sam 
was fair and stocky. Tommy had 
nice laughing eyes, and looked as if 
he might be fun. Sam was delighted 
to see him. 

“Gosh, it’s nice to have some one 
my age living near. There’re mostly 
old ladies and men living here, it 
seems to me. And a bunch of babies! 
We'll have a lot of fun together!” 

Tommy was ready to begin hav- 
ing fun at once. 

“What shall we do first?” he 
asked. 

“Let’s go up the Secret Stairway.” 

“Secret Stairway?” asked Mr. Jen- 
sen in surprise. 

“Well, you know how I love mys- 
teries, and there’s no mystery about 
an apartment house, so I made one 
up. I pretend that the elevator is a 
secret that only I know. I wish there 
was something exciting for Tommy 
and me to solve—ghosts or some- 
thing—” 

Mr. Jensen turned around sud- 
denly. His face was dark and angry. 

“Who’s been talking to you?” he 
shouted. “Ghosts! Moans! Where is 
this ghost? What do your know 
about it?” 

Sam was so astonished that he 
couldn’t answer. Mr. Jensen, kindly 
old Mr. Jensen, shouting at him! He 
didn’t know what to say, so he only 
shook his head. Tommy looked 
frightened, too. 
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Then Mr. Jensen’s anger passed 
away as quickly as it had come. He 
sat down again and mopped his 
perspiring forehead. 

“[’m sorry, boys,” he said. “I 
didn’t mean to blow up like that. It’s 
only that this whole queer business 
has me so worried.” 

“What queer business is it, Mr. 
Jensen?” asked Sam. 

“T’ve said too much already, so I 
may as well tell you the rest. It’s 
this way. The top-floor apartment, 
the one next to Tommy’s, is 
haunted!” 

Sam was all ears. His short, yellow 
hair fairly stood on end with excite- 
ment! 

“The last tenant complained of a 
low, moaning noise, and finally 
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“I hope nobody sees us. They'll think we’re burglars.” 


moved out because I couldn’t stop 
it. I've been over every inch of that 
apartment with a fine-tooth comb, 
and I can’t find a thing wrong.” 
“Let’s try to find the ghost, 
Tommy. We'll sleuth it out for you, 
Mr. Jensen. May we have the key to 
the apartment? We'll stop in for my 
finger-print outfit on the way up!” 
Mr. Jensen gave them the key. 
“Ghosts don’t leave finger-prints,” 
he said gloomily. “But you’re wel- 
come to try, anyway. This haunted 
house business is too much for me.” 
The boys rushed upstairs and 
found Sam’s detective set. In a note- 
book labeled “Clues,” they wrote 
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down what Mr. Jensen had told 
them. 

“We'll call this “The Case of the 
Haunted Skyscraper.’ ” 

“This isn’t exactly a skyscraper,” 
objected Tommy. 

“I know, but it’s near enough, 
and it makes a good name, don’t 
you think?” 

“Okay,” said Tommy. “First, we 
must look over the territory,” and 
he led the way upstairs. It was a bit 
scary, going into the big empty 
apartment. Their footsteps echoed 
loudly, and they felt like whisper- 
ing. It was so dark and rainy out- 
side that the rooms were gloomy. 
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“I'd like this better if the sun 
were out,” murmured Sam. 

“Ghosts don’t come out in the 
daylight, do they?” whispered 
Tommy. 

“Shhhhh, it might hear us!” 

“I don’t believe in ghosts!” said 
Tommy loudly, becoming very 
brave all of a sudden. “Something 
perfectly natural is making the 
noises.” 

Sam felt braver, too, after this 
bold statement, and he began to ex- 
plore. But though they looked 
everywhere, they could find nothing 
that might make a noise of any kind. 

“I wish the moaning would start. 
I’d like to hear how it sounds. In 
books there are usually loose shutters 
or shingles flapping on the old 
haunted farmhouse, but everything 
here is tight and ship-shape.” 

They looked timidly down the 
long, black incinerator chute. 

“Tt couldn’t be in here, or every 
one else would hear it, too,” said 
Tommy. 

The fire escape looked innocent 
enough. “It goes right past all the 
apartments on this side of the build- 
ing,” said Sam. “If some one were 
going up and down here, people 
would surely notice. It’s like the one 
on our side that goes past my bed- 
room window.” 

“Mine, too, and I’m sure I’d see 
any one who went up or down. Un- 
less it is a ghost. Then we wouldn’t 
see it.” 

They shivered a little. 
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“Let’s go down. We've investi- 
gated everything here.” 

Back again in Sam’s living room, 
the mystery seemed more puzzling 
than ever. Their clue book was al- 
most empty. The first page read— 














THE CASE OF THE HAUNTED 
SKYSCRAPER 

1. Strange noise reported in top- 

floor apartment. 

2.Mr. Jensen found nothing 

wrong. 

3. Tommy and Sam found nothing 

wrong. 

That was all. There wasn’t a 
single clue. 

That evening at supper Sam was 
full of talk about his new friend. 
“He’s a good egg,” he said. “He’s 
just like me in a lot of ways. He’s 
in the same grade at school. He likes 
mysteries and he wants a pet, same 
as I do, only his family says an apart- 
ment is no place for an animal.” 

“Well, you didn’t find out much 
about the ghost, but you didn’t miss 
a trick when it came to sleuthing out 
Tommy,” said his father. 

“I don’t like the idea of these 
queer noises. I wish the boys 
wouldn’t prowl around all alone up 
there.” 

“Nonsense, Mother,” said Father. 
“They won’t come to any harm. 
The noises will turn out to be in the 
drain or something. I’m not wor- 
ried.” 

The sun was just touching the 
tops of the buildings when Sam 
awoke the next morning. He had a 
queer feeling that something was 
wrong. He lay very still and listened. 
Shuffle, shuffle, some one was creep- 
ing down the fire escape! He held 
his breath. The figure stopped by 


his window. Sam was almost afraid 
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to look, but he opened one eye cau- 
tiously. Then he almost shouted with 
relief! It was Tommy! 

“Shhh, Sam, come upstairs. The 
noises have started. Whatever it is, 
it’s there now!” 

Sam slid out of bed. Together 
they climbed the fire escape as 
quietly as they could. 

“I hope nobody sees us. They'll 
think we’re burglars.” 

When they came to the top floor, 
they climbed in Tommy’s window. 
The moaning noise was faint but 
clear. They took Mr. Jensen’s key 
and went into the other apartment 
very quietly. 

“Tt’s not in here,” whispered Sam. 
“Tt must be on the roof.” 

“The fire escape goes on up. Let’s 
see about this.” 

They were more than nervous as 
they climbed the steps, but each was 
ashamed to back out. 

“Go easy,” said Tommy. “What- 
ever it is, we don’t want it to know 
we are coming.” 

They reached the top, and tiptoed 
onto the flat roof. They crouched 
low behind a chimney, to peer out 
without being seen. Cautiously they 
looked around, from one side to the 
other. There was nothing there, but 
the noise kept on, softly and steadily. 
The boys came out from their hid- 
ing place. The roof was empty, 
completely clear, except for the big 
skylight and the chimney. Sam 
scratched his head in amazement. 

“That moaning has a familiar 
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sound. I can’t think what it might 
be.” Suddenly he had an idea. 
“Boost me up to that skylight, 
Tommy.” 

Tommy held his feet and helped 
him get a toe-hold on the skylight. 
Sam pulled himself up until he could 
look over the edge. He bent over— 

“Look out!” he shouted, and 
jumped back. 

Tommy was knocked over back- 
wards! There was a whirr of wings 
—something flapped in his face! 
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“Let me out of here! The ghost!” 
He struggled to his feet to run, but 
Sam held him back, laughing up- 
roariously. When he could get his 
breath, Sam said, “I never was so 
scared in all my life. I’m glad we 
weren’t near the edge of the roof, 
or we would both have jumped off.” 

“What was it?” gasped Tommy. 

“Pigeons! Up in that skylight, 
there are dozens of pigeons. That’s 
what made the moaning sound— 
only it sounded different. coming 
out of the box.” 

“Boy, are we dumb! Wait until 
I get my breath, and we’ll go down 
and tell Mr. Jansen.” 

They hurried down to the base- 
ment—this time on the elevator— 
and knocked at Mr. Jensen’s door.: 
He was just getting up, and natur- 
ally he was surprised to see them. 

“We've found your ghost!” they 
said together. Of course they had to 
sit down to breakfast while they 
told Mr. Jensen the whole story. 

When they had finished eating 
and talking, Mr. Jensen said thought- 
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fully, “We'll have to get rid of them, 
I guess.” 

“Get rid of our pigeons?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Well, we can’t have them scar- 
ing people—” 

“Tt isn’t a scary sound, once you 
know what it is, Mr. Jensen. They’re 
nice friendly birds.” 

“Let us keep them for pets. We'll 
feed them, and they'll be tame and 
know us.” 

Mr. Jensen considered. “I guess 
it'll be all right. Boys have to have 
some kind of pet, and pigeons are 
better apartment pets than rattle- 
snakes or elephants.” 


The boys were delighted. 

“Now you'd better get upstairs. 
If your mothers find you gone so 
early in the morning, they will be 
worried for sure.” 

It was a wonderful day for Sam 
and Tommy. There were endless ex- 
planations to make to both sets of 
parents. And the pigeons had to be 
fed. 

“This winds up the ‘Case of the 
Haunted Skyscraper,’ all right,” 
said Sam. He wrote his report in 
the clue book, and finished it with a 
flourish— 

“Mystery solved to every one’s 
satisfaction.” 





THE LONELY MERMAID 


By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Over this water 

No bird will fly, 

And of this water 

No creature will drink. 


No wings give life 
To its mirrored sky, 
No footprints mark 
The earth at its brink. 


For here the lonely 
Mermaid dwells 

All all alone 

And far from the sea, 


With never a dolphin 
Nor pearls, nor shells, 
Nor a song to sing 


Till eternity. 
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TURTLES? 
YES, 
TORTOISES 


By Wilfrid S. Bronson 


Illustrated by The Author 


HEN you hear the word “tur- 

tle” or “tortoise,” do you 
think, right away, of a slow, timid 
animal which can pull its head, tail, 
and legs into its shell? Do you think 
of the turtle as living mostly in the 
water, and the tortoise mostly on 
dry land? If you do, you will be 
mostly right. But you might be 
wrong. 

You might be wrong, because 
there are almost two hundred and 
fifty different kinds of turtles and 
tortoises, and some of these are not 
so slow, and some are not timid at 
all. In fact, some are very quick and 
quite ferocious, and they depend on 
biting to protect themselves instead 
of hiding in their shells. And there 
are kinds which may choose to live 
ashore sometimes, and sometimes in 
the water, so that you could call 
them tortoises or turtles and never 
be more than half right or wrong 
in either case. Then there is the 
word “terrapin,” used by many 
people. A terrapin may be any kind 
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of turtle or tortoise which is sold for 
food in markets. 

One thing all kinds of tortoises 
and turtles do alike. They dig holes 
in the ground, lay their eggs, cover 
them up, and leave them for the sun 
to hatch. Even the great flipper- 
footed turtles of the sea come ashore 
to lay above high tide on sunny 
southern beaches. A few of us may 
get a glimpse of these mariners, who 
put into port just once a year. But 
almost any one may meet a tortoise 
or a freshwater turtle, whether he 
walks in dry deserts or by ponds 
and rivers. It is fun to keep one or 
two as pets for a time, though the 
fiercer kinds never become the least 
bit tame and remain really dangerous 
beasts to handle. 

Here is a list of the commoner 
kinds you are likely to discover, de- 
pending on where you live in these 
United States. 


Desert tortoise: dry regions of 
the Southwest. 

Gopher tortoise: dry regions of 
the Southeast. 

Box tortoise: Eastern North 
America. 
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Wood tortoise or turtle: Eastern 
North America. 

Painted turtle: most states east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Spotted turtle: the Northeast and 
Mid-West. 

Diamond-back turtle: salt marshes 
from Massachusetts to Texas. 

“Cooter” turtle: southern states 
and northern pet shops. 

Mud and Musk turtle: states east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Pancake turtle: all states, in per- 
manent slow rivers. 

Snapping turtle: Canada to Ecua- 
dor, east of the Rockies. 

Alligator snapper: rivers from 
Missouri to Mexico and Florida. 


If you are not sure whether you 
have come upon a tortoise or a 
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turtle, besides looking into books 
about them at your library, you can 
help yourself to figure it out in sev- 
eral ways. These animals do not wan- 
der far from home. So if you find 
one eating berries or other vegeta- 
tion on dry land, it is probably a 
tortoise. If it is near water and hur- 
ries toward it when you appear, it is 
almost certainly a turtle. But once 
in a while a tortoise may prefer the 
watery life of a turtle, and wood 
turtles often wander tortoise-like 
for weeks on land. Maybe we could 
call them tortles or turtoises, for 
they are combination characters. 
They can eat under water or not, 
wherever they happen to be; 
whereas, proper turtles all have to 
eat under water; proper tortoises 
must eat on land. 


SNAPPING 


TURTLES 
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A proper turtle’s claws are likely 
to be long and sharp, because he 
scrabbles about on hard rough 
ground so seldom. A true tortoise 
will have dull claws from much land 
travel and from digging overnight 
beds and winter burrows for him- 
self. If you place your new and 
frightened pet upon a chair and sit 
quietly at a distance, he may tell 
you presently which he is. A turtle 
whose habit is to jump from a rock 
or floating log into the safety of 
some pond or stream, once he puts 
out his head and feet, will throw 
himself off the chair, hoping to hit 
the water which is not there. A tor- 
toise will look over the edge and 
worry about it for a long time. 

But every turtle and tortoise has 
its own special character, and the 
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one you have caught may not be- 
have as you expect, at all. Generally, 
however, tortoises have the better 
dispositions and soon grow tame. 
They eat fruits and vegetables, but 
only if these are fully ripe. The 
turtles on our list, until we come to 
Mud and Musk turtles, will grow 
friendly if you do not frighten them 
with sudden movements. Feed them 
on worms and meat cut in worm- 
size slivers or chopped. They will — 
eat chopped fried egg, chopped fish 
or clams, and various insects such as 
caterpillars, crickets, and grasshop- 
pers. 

The rest of the meat-eaters are an 
unfriendly lot. The Mud and the 
Musk turtles, having rather skimpy 
shells, pop out their savage heads 
and try to bite like the much bigger 
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Snapping turtles. The Snapping 
turtles, with their still skimpier shells 
but vicious jaws, should never be 
lifted by anything but their big tails, 


for they can snap over their backs 
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and around both sides like lightning 
and take off your finger with the 
greatest ease. 

The still bigger Alligator Snap- 
pers can take off a hand. Pancake 
turtles are just as peevish as they 
look and very snappy, too. For their 
shells, though large, are not strong 
protective bony boxes, but soft and 
leathery. Handle these with care, 
also. 

Build a pen with boards in your 
yard, where there is sunshine and 
shade, and sink a basin big enough 
for your pets to swim a few strokes, 
and deep enough, if they are turtles, 
for eating under water. Turtles, ex- 
cept the Pancake kind, need to crawl 
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out and toast till they are thoroughly 
dry sometimes, and tortoises, besides 
drinking, like to soak in shallow 
water once in a while. Change the 
water every day. Give them some- 
thing to hide under, and also some 
loose sandy soil and old leaves to 
burrow in, and maybe they will lay 
some eggs. 

Before cold weather comes, turn 
your pet loose. For unless you live 
in the deep South, he must dig into 
the earth or go into the bottom mud 
of a pond for his winter sleep. You 
will meet him again next spring or 
possibly several years later. To be 
sure it is he and not some other, you 
can cut initials and the year on his 
bottom shell with a sharp penknife. 
If you don’t cut deeply, it won’t 
hurt him at all. You may meet him 
every summer for the rest of your 
life, for he is quite likely to live as 
long as you. And if you treat him 
well, who knows—perhaps, in his 
own reptilian way, he will enjoy the 
acquaintance just as much as you do. 






SPOTTED & 
PAINTED 
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CHAMPIONS DON’T CRY 


By Nan Gilbert 


Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


Tue Story So Far: Sally and her 
brother Dennis both wanted to be 
tennis champions. Being a champion 
was not easy, they discovered, 
though a friendly university coach, 
Mr. Cochran, gave them many good 
pointers. Now they were ready to 
enter the state tournament at Kirk- 
land. Dennis worked with a con- 
struction crew, and Sally ran a nur- 
sery school to raise hus fare and 
entrance fee. But Sally came to grief 
with the twins, Bob and Bill. She 
simply could not control her temper 
when they got into mischief. 


Part Three 


ALLY was huddled on the grass, 
howling, when Dennis came 
home that afternoon. 

“Hey!” he cried quickly. “Now, 
what’s up?” 

“Til have to buy a new window. 
And I haven’t enough money to get 
the racket restrung, even if I did 
have time to send it in. And I don’t,” 
Sally sobbed. 

“Wait a minute!” Dennis begged. 
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“Close the flood-gates, for goodness 
sakes!” 

Sally mopped her dripping cheeks, 
and held out her racket. 

“Look,” she said to Dennis, in a 
small strangled voice. The frayed 
ends of the broken strings curled 
upward dismayingly. “And look.” 
She gestured toward the gaping win- 
dow. “And even my nursery school’s 
finished,” Sally said in despair. “I 
spanked those horrible little twins 
and their mother saw me. All the 
mothers saw me.” 

“Must have been quite an after- 
noon,’ Dennis decided. “You 
couldn’t have gone and lost your 
temper, I suppose.” 

‘‘Dennis Barrett, anybody 
would’ve lost his temper!” Sally 
cried out indignantly. “A person 
couldn’t have stood any more—” 

Or could she? Of course she’d 
been scared and upset about losing 
the twins, and of course it had been 
maddening to see them sitting up 
there laughing at her— Still, maybe 
she needn’t have spanked them. 

“Dennis,” Sally said meekly, 
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“what shall I do about the racket?” 

Dennis looked worried. “I dunno. 
All the strings will loosen up, if we 
don’t get these ends tied right away. 
Tell you what, I'll put it in the vise 
down on the workbench and see 
what I can do. You go measure that 
window and get the hardware man 
to put in a new glass.” 

Somehow, Dennis managed to 
pull out the two broken strings and 
tie the ends firmly at the base of the 
racket frame. But it was a hard, 
sweating, straining job. It took him 
the whole evening, and he blistered 
his fingers so badly, when the 





strings slipped out of his grasp, that 
he couldn’t play tennis the entire last 
week before the tournament. 

Denny’s own temper shot up dan- 
gerously near the exploding point 
about that, and Sally stayed dis- 
creetly out of his sight, almost up to 
the very moment when they boarded 
the bus for Kirkland. 
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“You got plenty of money?” 
Dennis asked, as he stowed away 
their suitcases. 

“Sure,” Sally said quickly. No use 
reminding Denny of that horrible 
day she’d broken the strings by men- 
tioning that the new window had 
cost her more than she could afford. 
“Sure, I have plenty.” 

“Well, I just wanted to be sure,” 
Dennis said. “Buying that new 
racket didn’t leave me an extra cent 
to help you out with.” 

“I won’t need help,” Sally prom- 
ised firmly. 

Mr. Cochran saw them off. “Keep 
those services under control,” he re- 
minded Dennis. “You'll be all right. 
And Sally, remember it takes more 
than good tennis shots to make a 
champion.” 

“Yes, sir,” Sally said, not quite 
knowing what he meant. Oh, dear, 
she did wish he were going along! 
There’d be so many things she didn’t 
know! 

Sally braced her feet hard against 
the footrest and tried not to think of 
the tournament. After all, it would 
be just like Maryville, wouldn’t it? 
And she had managed that all right. 
She looked sidelong at Dennis. His 
jaw was set tight, and he gripped his 
precious new racket so hard that his 
knuckles were white. 

“‘He’s just as scared as I am,” Sally 
thought uncomfortably. 

They reached Kirkland at noon. 
The tournament had started early 
that morning, so the courts were 
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filled with action and excitement 
when Dennis and Sally reached the 
club where the championship would 
be decided. 

“Ohhhh!” breathed Sally when 


she saw the courts. 





There were eight of them—a 
huge, double row of gleaming, pale- 
golden courts, smooth and clean as 
a waxed floor. Beside each, a referee 
perched on his lofty platform, and 
well behind the baselines, ball-boys 
waited alertly to snatch up and re- 
turn balls that went wild. 

“Denny,” Sally said faintly, “I 
guess I never saw a real tournament 
before. I guess I never saw a real 
tennis court, either. Denny, maybe 
I don’t even know how to play ten- 
nis!” 

“Quiet, you!” Denny growled 
nervously. “Why let a mere tennis 
court scare you? The better they 
are, the better you'll be.” 

Sally was unconvinced. 
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“Come on,” Dennis ordered. ““We 
have to pay our entry fees.” 

Sally followed him slowly toward 
the porch of the clubhouse, where 
an entry desk had been set up. She 
looked anxiously at every girl she 
passed, and felt more and more un- 
comfortable. Sally had stopped at 
the Y and changed into her white 
sharkskin shorts, but now she didn’t 
see another girl in tennis clothes. 

The draws were posted on the 
porch near the entry desk. Sally 
looked for the one headed “Junior 
Girls.” There was her name, linked 
with a girl from the south of the 
state, “Ramona Brown.” 

Sally glanced at the top of the 
draw. Who had been seeded number 
one? A Kirkland girl, she found— 
a Marjory Hicks. 

“Gleeps,” Sally murmured, “and 
I’m in her half of the draw, too. If 
I just happened to beat this Ramona 
person—and won through the sec- 
ond round, too—I’d have to play 
Marjory Hicks. And she must be a 
real champion!” 

A shiver went down Sally’s back 
at the thought. 

Dennis was at the desk, carefully 
counting out money. Sally joined . 
him, and laid down her entry fee. 
With her bus fare zippered tightly 
out of reach in an inner purse, Sally 
had just three dollars and fifty cents 
left to pay for her room and meals 
and street-car fares. Well, that ought 
to be plenty. 

The tournament manager looked 
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at her tennis clothes and said, “Sorry, 
we haven’t a court open where you 
can practice. But I’m afraid they'll 
be filled all day with matches.” 

“T’ll be playing a match, too, won’t 
I?” Sally asked. 

“Not today. There are so many 
more boys’ matches to be played off, 
you know, that we always give them 
the whole first day.” 

Sally went back to the porch steps 
and plumped down in the farthest 
corner. Here she was all keyed up 
for action—her nerve bolstered to 
the point where she could tackle 
Marjory Hicks herself—and now all 
she could do was to sit. 

Dennis went past her, tight-lipped, 
gripping his racket hard, walking 
beside a boy his own size. Sally 
looked after him enviously. He 
didn’t have to sit around, getting 
more scared and more tense every 
minute; he could do something. 

An hour later, Denny was back. 
“I won!” he whispered excitedly to 
Sally as he passed. Lucky, lucky 
Dennis, Sally thought fervently, 
with that awful first match over al- 
ready! She squirmed on the porch 
steps, trying to find a softer spot for 
her aching bones. 

Dennis played and won another 
match before the afternoon was 
over. He was like a balloon let loose 
after that; even Sally’s grumpy 
spirits couldn’t hold him down. 

“Boy, my volley was working hot 
as anything!” He described his vic- 
tories point by point to Sally, as they 
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ordered tremendous dinners at a 
restaurant that night. “I got him in 
the corner with a drive, like this, 
see?” Denny’s fork sketched out the 
shot on the tablecloth. “And then I 
came up fast and did a little cross- 
court volley over to here. I had him 
cold!” 

Slowly, Sally took fire from his 
enthusiasm. After all, her day of sit- 
ting around was over now, wasn’t 
it? Tomorrow she’d be out on the 
court, first thing. 

“Let’s get up early, Denny,” she 
begged. “Let’s be out at the club 
by—by seven o’clock, and practice 
and practice and practice!” 

“Okay,” he agreed. “Boy, we'll 
be so good, we'll mow ’em down!” 

Sally was so excited at the idea of 
mowing down a state tournament 
that she hardly noticed her bill for 
dinner. It was a whole dollar. 

Her shorts were pretty rumpled 
from a day of sitting, Sally saw, as 
she put them on again the next morn- 
ing, and her shirt had acquired a 
smudge across the back. It was just 
too bad that her nursery school 
hadn’t hung together another week 
so that she could have bought an- 
other tennis outfit. 

Denny called for her before seven. 
They had breakfast together and 
went straight to the club. 

“Oh, Dennis!” Sally cried when 
she saw the courts. The nets were 
down, and all eight courts were 
soaking wet. A crew of workers 
was still sprinkling the farthest ones. 
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Dennis reached the semi-finals. 


Denny said sheepishly, “I should 
have known they’d be fixin’ the 
courts for the day. Well, I guess we 
just wait.” 

To Sally, it seemed that those 
were the only words she heard that 
long, long day. “You'll just have to 
wait.” 

The workmen told her that when 
she went out time after time to see if 
the courts were ready. The tourna- 
ment manager told her that when 
she asked about her match. 

“Tm sorry, Sally, but Ramona 
Brown hasn’t showed up yet. You'll 
just have to wait.” 
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Sally waited. After one brief, hard 
practice with Dennis in the morn- 
ing, she sat around on benches and 
porch steps and the bumpers of 
cars—and waited. 

In the afternoon Dennis played 
one match. Winning it put him in 
the semi-finals. 

“What do you know, Sally, the 
semi-finals!” he breathed. “Even 
if I’m beaten now, I’d know I was 
one of the four top Juniors in the 
state! Isn’t that somethirig? Won’t 
Mr. Cochran be tickled pink?” 

Mr. Cochran will be tickled pink 
about me, too, Sally thought gloom- 
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ily. Sure enough, Ill get a trophy 
for doing the finest sitting in the 
whole tournament! 

That evening the tournament 
manager defaulted Ramona Brown. 
“We won’t wait any longer for 
her,” he told Sally. “We’ll just put 
you up into the second round.” 

There wasn’t any chance of 
Sally’s second-round opponent not 
turning up. She was already there— 
a big, husky girl of fifteen, with an 
unexpected booming laugh and all 
the confidence in the world. Sally 
looked at her and shuddered. 

They made a date to play early 
the next afternoon. Sally was at the 
club from noon on, practicing 
grimly with Dennis. 

“How’s your racket holding up?” 
Denny asked her. 

Sally looked at it. The strings 
Denny had tied were still firm, but 
some cross-strings were fraying 
badly. 

“If J can hold out, it can,” 
told him. 

Sally had skipped lunch. “There 
are butterflies in my stomach,” she’d 
complained to Denny. “I can’t eat.” 
But that wasn’t the whole reason. 
Sally’s money was down to rock- 
bottom. When she had paid for her 
room up to tonight, she’d have only 
thirty-five cents left, besides bus fare 
home. 

“I won’t worry about it,” Sally 
decided with a shrug. “Tf that huge 
thing with the loud laugh beats me, 
I'll be going home tonight, anyway.” 


Sally 
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Home sounded mighty good to 
Sally right now. Mother would be 
there again today, and the house 
would be filled with lovely smells— 
cookies baking, and pies cooling on 
the kitchen cabinet. A big thick 
chocolate cake with frosting would 
be in the pantry. 

Sally’s mind was on that choco- 
late cake when she served her first 
ball at the stranger waiting on the 
opposite baseline. She was thinking 
about it so hard that she served an 
ace. The big girl lunged at the ball 
and didn’t even touch it. She looked 
at Sally with new respect. 

“Hey, what are you—a champ?” 
She laughed her huge laugh. 

Sally’s mind came back from the 
chocolate cake. She considered the 
big girl’s question, and sighed a little. 
“Not yet,” she admitted regretfully. 

The big girl had a game that was 
just made for Sally. She had a nice 
hard drive, but it wasn’t as hard as 
Sally’s; she had a pretty good lob, 
but it didn’t go deep enough to win 
points; she had no volley, and she 
couldn’t run fast enough to return 
Sally’s. 

Sally had the first set, and a two- 
game lead in the second, before she 
realized it. 

It was mid-afternoon by that 
time, and the sun beat down hot and 
bright. Sally’s stomach felt very hol- 
low; the pale- gold of the courts 
danced before her eyes. 

Now and then she glanced across 
the courts at Denny, playing his 
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semi-final match. Denny was frown- 
ing with concentration at each shot, 
and he looked even hotter than Sally. 

The boy he was playing was tre- 
mendously good, Sally thought; his 
shots fairly whistled. 

“That’s the way a champion 
looks,” Sally thought, disheartened. 





Her cross-strings broke 


“Not like you, Sally Barrett—stum- 
bling around the court with your 
tongue hanging out. Who ever 
thought you could be a champion?” 

Serve, drive, run to the net, vol- 
ley—Sally’s points fell into a pat- 
tern, and slowly, steadily, she in- 
creased her lead. 
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Three-two. Four-three. Five- 
three. And then Sally’s cross-string 
broke. 

She saw it as she was beginning a 
service, and she stopped in mid- 
swing, staring upward in fury and 
defeat at those frayed, broken ends. 

“Oh, gleeps!” she muttered pas- 
sionately. ““Gleeps, gleeps, gleeps!” 

With an angry swish, she finished 
her service then. Heedless of the 
rapidly loosening strings, Sally 
slammed ball after ball over the net, 
and ran through four straight points 
in that last deciding game. But she 
could have cried when she went u 
to shake the big girl’s hand. Sally 
had won, but what good did it do 
her—with her racket broken, her 
money gone, her one tennis suit a 
wrinkled, smudgy wreck? What 
good did it do her-—when tomorrow 
she’d have to play the champion? 

Dennis walked over from _ his 
court. He said, “Boy, he was some- 
thing. You should have seen him 
play—he was real stuff.” He added 
tiredly, “I lost.” 

“Oh, Dennis,” Sally wept sud- 
denly. “I don’t want to stay any 
longer! I don’t want to play tomor- 
row! Let’s go home, Denny!” 

Dennis gave her a startled look. 
“You mean you want to default?” 
he frowned. 

Sally cried stormily, “I mean I am 
going to default!” 


(This is Part Three of a four-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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A TRIP TO THE VILLAGE 


By Earl Marvin Rush 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


HEN Tommy and Eric had 

lived in the city, the grocery 
was just around the corner. Now 
that they lived in the country, there 
wasn’t any grocery. There wasn’t 
even a corner. Just wide fields of hay 
and corn and orchards of apples and 
peaches and pears. But the boys were 
too busy to think about that, be- 
cause they were still discovering so 
many new and exciting things about 
Surprise Farm. 

Then, one morning at breakfast, 
Mr. Nelson said, “Better get ready 
for a trip to town, today. You know, 
we country folk always go to town 
on Saturday to buy provisions. To 
begin with, I need axle grease for 
the machinery and some tobacco for 
my pipe. Perhaps you children need 
a stick of candy. If you don’t, just 
say so, and we'll cross it off the list.” 
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“We do, we do,” cried Tommy 
and Eric together. 

“Me, too,” said baby Betty, as 
usual. 

Mrs. Nelson finally got a chance 
to speak. “There are plenty of things 
we need, besides axle grease and to- 
bacco and candy. Corn meal and 
sugar, and bacon and flour, and I 
don’t know what all.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Nelson. 
“Tl have the old truck hitched up 
in half a jiffy. We'll start to Elms- 
dale as soon as you have on your best 
bibs and tuckers.” 

“Don’t want bib,” said Betty. 

“What’s a tucker?” asked Eric. 
He and Tommy were giggling to- 
gether, as they always did at some 
new excitement. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” con- 
fessed Mr. Nelson. “But when I was 
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a boy people always put on their 
best bibs and tuckers when they 
were going places.” 

Pretty soon they were on their 
way to the village, with Tommy and 
Eric bouncing about in the back of 
the truck. The boys thought this 
much more fun than riding in the 
town car that hadn’t been used once 
since they came to Surprise Farm. 

“There is Elmsdale,” said Mr. 
Nelson, at last. 

“Where?” asked Tommy, craning 
his neck to see. 

“Tl bet it’s the smallest village in 
the world,” said Eric. 

“It isn’t very large,” agreed Mr. 
Nelson. “Just a general store, the 
railway station, and six or seven 
houses.” 

A moment later he stopped the 
truck in front of the general store 
and got out to talk with the other 
farmers who were gathered on the 
wooden porch. Mrs. Nelson and 
Tommy and Eric and Betty opened 
the screen door and went inside. Mr. 
Melton was busy putting up grocery 
orders for his Saturday customers, 
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but he paused long enough to look at 
them over his glasses. “Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Nelson,” he said. “T’ll be 
able to wait on you in just a few 
minutes.” 

“How does he know our name?” 
whispered Eric. 

“I suppose because he’s the village 
Postmaster. All of our letters and 
magazines and newspapers come to 
him on the trains.” 

Presently the other customers had 
left the store, and Mr. Melton was 
ready to wait on them. 

“Ten pounds of sugar,” said Mrs. 
Nelson. 

Mr. Melton took down a large 
brown paper bag. Then he leaned 
over a barrel and began scooping 
sugar into it. Tommy and Eric ven- 
tured behind the counter to watch 
him. Once more Mr. Melton looked 
at them over his glasses. “How do 
you boys like living in the country?” 
he asked. 

“It’s the best place we ever lived,” 
replied Tommy. 

“That’s right. There’s no place 
like the country for two lively 
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boys.” Mr. Melton weighed the bag 
of sugar, set it on the counter, and 
folded the top. Just above his head 
there hung a large roll of string in a 
wire rack. He reached for this string 
so that he could tie up the bag, and 
then looked very much astonished. 

“Well, I do declare,” he ex- 
claimed, “there’s no end to it. I’m 
sure it had an end just a minute 
ago.” 

“There’s no end out here,” said 
Eric. “It goes around behind the 
counter.” 

Mr. Melton came out to see. His 
spectacles were half way down on 
his nose and his eyes were twinkling 
above them. “Drat that string,” he 
said. “That’s the fourth time today 
I’ve had to go chasing after the end 
of it. Do you boys want to help me?” 

Tommy and Eric, of course, were 
glad to help. They followed the run- 
away string around counters and 
across aisles and back of barrels and 
under plow handles. And the more 
they followed it, the less they could 





understand what had caused the 
string to run off in such a compli- 
cated manner. 

At last, in a dark corner, Tommy 
found the end of it. “Here it is,” he 
cried, giving the string a pull. Then 
he backed off so suddenly that he al- 
most fell over a box. For out from 
the dark corner there bounded a 
bristly little dog. 

“You, pup,” said Mr. Melton, pre- 
tending to be very cross. “What do 
you mean by running away with 
my string when I’m so busy?” 

“Bowp wowp!” answered the 
little dog. He was wriggling all over 
and didn’t look the least bit ashamed 
of himself. 

“Just for that,” said Mr. Melton, 
“you'll have to stay in your box the 
rest of the morning.” 

Presently, Mrs. Nelson had 
bought everything that was on her 
list. ““Well,” she said, “I believe that 
will be all for this week.” 

“You forgot something,” said 
Eric, with a very long face. “Don’t 
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you suppose there’ll be room for a 
stick of candy?” 

“Me, too,” cried Betty. 

Mr. Melton leaned across the 
counter and his glasses slid down to 
the end of his nose again. “You, too? 
I didn’t think you had any teeth, 
young lady. That’s the first time 
you've opened your mouth, since 
you came in my store.” 

Betty opened her mouth for the 
second time—wide—to show Mr. 
Melton that she really did have two 
rows of teeth. He took the lid off a 
candy jar and handed out three 
large striped peppermint sticks. 
“That’s my treat,” he said, “so you'll 
be sure to come back again. I may 
need help in finding the end of my 
string.” 

That reminded Tommy and Eric 
of the little dog. They went to the 
rear of the store to look at him in 
the box where Mr. Melton was 
keeping him out of mischief. It was 
not a very deep box, but the little 
dog was so round and fat that he 
couldn’t climb out, no matter how 
much he tried. 

“I wish we had a dog,” said 
Tommy. 

Then Mrs. Nelson was calling 
them. “Now,” she said, “you boys 
may load everything in the truck.” 

For several minutes Tommy and 
Eric carried packages out of the 
store and put them in the back of 
the truck. Mr. Nelson, who had been 
talking with the other farmers all 
this time, was surprised to find that 
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_ the marketing had been finished. “If 


I don’t hurry and buy my axle 
grease and pipe tobacco,” he said, 
“Tll get left behind. Are you sure 
you have everything in the truck?” 

“Everything,” replied Tommy. 
This was much more fun than going 
to the corner grocery in the city. 

After Mr. Nelson had made his 
purchases, Mr. Melton leaned across 
the counter again and whispered to 
him for a second. Then he turned to 
Tommy and Eric. 

“How would you boys like to 
have a dog?” he asked. 

“We'd like it,” said the boys in 
one breath, but wondering whether 
they’d be allowed to have a dog. 

‘Me, too,” cried Betty. 

“You'd be afraid of him,” said 
Eric. 

But when Mr. Melton took the 
bristly little dog out of the box and 
set it down in front of her, Betty 
wasn’t at all frightened. She let out 
a squeal of delight and put her arms 
about his neck. Suddenly the little 
dog thrust out his pink tongue and 
licked her ear. 

Betty squealed again. “Oh, 
Mother, he kissed me!” Everyone 
laughed at that. Even the little dog 
seemed to be grinning up at them. 
He wriggled all over at hearing so 
many friendly voices. 

“T think we should call him 
Brush,” said Mrs. Nelson, “because 
he looks like one. And, of course, 
we'll take him home. He’s just what 
we need on the farm.” 
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Brush rode in the back of the 
truck with the boys. He kept run- 
ning from side to side, saying Bowp 
Wowp at every horse and cow and 
sheep they passed. When Tommy 
and Eric were sure he wouldn’t try 
to jump out, they began exploring 
among the packages. “Why—why,” 
cried Eric, “I didn’t know Mother 
had bought all these gloves.” 

Tommy looked at the large bun- 
dle. “There’s enough for a centi- 
pede,” he said. Then he stood up and 
put his head through the torn flap at 
the back of the seat. “Why do you 
want so many gloves, Mother?” he 
asked. 

“Gloves!” said Mrs. Nelson in 
astonishment. “I didn’t buy any 
gloves.” 

“Better sit down, Tommy,” said 
Mr. Nelson. “You might get jolted 
out of the truck.” 

Tommy sat down again, but he 
and Eric went on exploring among 
the packages. “We already have two 
lanterns on Surprise Farm,” said 
Eric. “I wonder why Mother bought 
seven more.” 

“Tl ask her,” said Tommy. He 
stood up and thrust his head through 
the torn flap for the second time. 
“Do we need seven more lanterns, 
Mother?” 

Mrs. Nelson laughed. “Gracious 
no, Tommy. We have electric lights 
in our house. What is the matter 
with you boys?” 

Mr. Nelson also looked at Tommy 
in surprise. But, this time, he stopped 
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the truck alongside the road. “I 
think,” he said, “we had better find 
that out right now.” And then he 
began doing a little exploring among 
the purchases. 

“[m sure we didn’t buy the lid 
off the sugar barrel,” Mr. Nelson 
said presently. “Nor the bundle of 
cotton gloves and the seven lanterns 
and the four buggy whips. Why, 
we even have Mr. Melton’s straw 
hat.” 

“Betty bring that,” said Betty, 
squirming about in the seat to see. 

Mr. Nelson smiled. “It looks as 
though I did too much talking to- 
day,” he said. “Now we'll just have 
to go back to the store and let Mr. 
Melton pick out the things we didn’t 
buy.” 

Mr. Melton was as astonished as 
any one when they got back to the 
store. “Well, I do declare!” he said, 
looking over his glasses. “I was won- 
dering how I could have made such 
a mistake as to sell my own hat. If 
I don’t look sharp some one will be 
walking off with my head one of 
these days.” 
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Illustration by Esther Averill from “The Cat Club” 


VACATION READING 


First on our list is THE Cat CLus 
by Esther Averill (Harper’s. $1.50). 
The Cat Club met in Captain Tin- 
ker’s garden every evening and had 
the most delightful parties. There 
were eleven cats, including the two 
great fighters, Sinbad and the Duke. 
Jenny Linsky, the Captain’s shy 
black cat, watched them enviously. 
If only she were clever, thought 
Jenny, and able to join such a won- 
derful gathering. She was hiding in 
the cellar when the twins came to 
invite her. It was a long time before 
Jenny had another chance—a chance 
that came with snowfall and a very 
special Christmas present. 

Another black cat, called Lolly- 
pop, is the hero of Kirry CoME 
Down by Frances Bacon (Oxford. 
$1). Lollypop was a cunning orphan 
who arrived on the Morrow’s door- 
step one morning, along with the 
milk bottles. She was a very con- 
tented kitten, until Pablo came call- 
ing. Pablo was a dog as large as a 
calf and very bouncy. When Pablo 
barked anur-woor! Lollypop 
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streaked in terror out the door and 
up the copper beach tree. She 
wouldn’t come down, not for 
salmon loaf, meat patties, or mack- 
erel. And the SPCA man wouldn’t 
come until after the third night! 
What an anxious time the Morrow 
children had! 

Pronto was a stubborn mule who 
lived on a farm in Mexico. He made 
a lot of trouble for his little master, 
when Sancho had to take gourds to 
market. If you remember Ellis 
Credle’s story of “Johnny and His 
Mule” you will be able to guess how 
Sancho tricked Pronto out of his 
balky stubbornness. You will enjoy 
Fritz Eichenberg’s gay pictures for 
SANCHO AND His StussBorN MULE 
by Mark Keats (Scott. $1). 

In China, many families live on 
the river boats which do business on 
the Yangzte and other big rivers. 
Mui Lang and her brother Ek Khi 
loved their boat-home. Then one 
day the enemy bombers came. Sepa- 
ration from their parents followed 
and many strange adventures as the 
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children traveled up the river, seek- 
ing help from a rich uncle. Boat 
CHILDREN OF Canton by Marion 
Ward (McKay. $2) is illustrated in 
color by Helen Sewell. 

Elvia could not remember the 
coffee finca where she lived as a 
baby, but her mother often told her 
about it. How wonderful, thought 
Elvia, if they only had a home of 
their own again, with coffee trees 
and a garden and a china cup for 
guests to sip a cup of freshly brewed 
coffee. Would their luck never 
change? FElvia helped it to change 
when she made friends with Jacinto, 
who knew where rare orchids grew 
and other secrets of the jungle. THE 
ForGoTTeN Finca by Christine von 
Hagen (Nelson. $2.50) is a story of 
Panama, spirited and well-written. 

Every one has heard of the island 
of Malta, which has been called “the 
most bombed spot in the world.” 
Now you can read what life was 
like during those anxious days, as it 
seemed to Piettro, a Maltese boy, 
his brother Geckos, and their 
friends, an English gunner and avia- 
tor. ISLAND ON THE Beam by Jo- 
sephine Blackstock (Putnams. $2.50) 
is an heroic and appealing war story 
for older boys. 

One hundred years ago the island 
continent of Australia was a refuge 
for many pioneers who fled from 
poverty or persecution at home to 
seek safety and freedom in a new 
land. Among these pioneers was a 
family from the Orkney Islands, 
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driven out by a heartless landlord. 
In Australia they found life very 
exciting as they made the trip from 
Brisbane to their homestead, and 
then fought with highwaymen and 
squatters. Roap TO Down UNDER 
by Maribelle Cormack (Appleton. 
$2.50) will hold romance and ad- 
venture for many older girls. 

Theodore Waldeck is a hunter 
who is fascinated by wild animals. 
He likes to capture the biggest ones 
and bring them back alive. Treks 
Across THE Ve.LpT (Viking. $2.50) 
tells the fascinating story of an ex- 
pedition, in which the author and 
hundreds of skillful natives trapped 
many cunning wild creatures. 

For the picture-book age, it is a 
joy to find three very different new 
books with real suspense and humor. 
Basy OraNnG AND JuNIOR by Bern- 
ard and Katharine Garbutt (Hough- 
ton. $.85) will bring chuckles from 
children who are still fascinated by 
finger play and peek-a-boo. BLack 
AND White by Margaret Wise 
Brown (Harpers. $1.25) will appeal 
especially to the imaginative child 
and suggest many word games. 
Tuey Att Saw I, also by Mar- 
garet Wise Brown (Harpers. $1.50), 
has a simple pattern of words which 
will carry the inquisitive child or 
adult along from one page to an- 
other. The beautiful photographs of 
deer, rabbits, roosters, giraffes, and 
other shy creatures are by Ylla who 
likes nothing better than wandering 
around a zoo with her camera. 
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“Here’s a problem for you,” said 
Tom Puzzlewit. “Suppose you are a 
miser. You need a set of false teeth, 
but you don’t want to waste money 
on a dentist. What do you do?” 

“Live on soup and corn-meal mush,” 
answered Nancy. 

“Wrong,” cried her brother. “You 
tease a vicious dog, and he inserts a 
full set free of charge.” 

Nancy laughed. “If you want to be 
silly,” she said, “just answer this one. 
What is an old lady in the middle of 
a lake like?” 

“Oh, I know that,” said Tom. “She 
is like to drown. How about this? 
What is the difference between a 
fiddle and a small quantity of powerful 
medicine?” 

“I give up right away,” answered 
Nancy. 

“One is in a vial and the other is a 
violin.” 

“If you two can be sensible for a 
minute,” interrupted Peter. “I'll give 
you a real problem. I put these three 
glasses in a row, the two end ones 
upside down, and the middle one right 
side up. Now you must pick up the 
glasses two at a time and turn them 
over. After three turns, all of them 
must be right side up. Your turn first, 
Nancy.” 


“I can do it in one turn,” his sister 
replied. 

“That’s just it,” said Peter. “You 
have to use three turns.” 

So Nancy began, but suddenly she 
realized that she wasn’t coming out 
right. “Let me start again,” she said, 
“T think I have an idea.” 

“Well, give me a turn first,” cried 
Tom. He picked up the first two 
glasses and turned them over. Then 
he picked up the first and third glasses 
and turned them. That left the last 
one up. He picked up the first two 
again, and there were all three, turned 
right side up. 

“That’s right,” Peter said. “All you 
have to remember is to turn the first 
glass over every time. I know an arith- 
metic puzzle, too. Take half of twelve 
and leave seven.” 

“Oh, you can’t. do that,” cried 
Nancy. “It’s impossible.” 

“Yes, you can,” Peter answered. 
“Try the Roman numbers.” 

Tom took a pencil and made a large 
XII with a VII beside it. “Oh, I see,” 
he cried. “If you divide the twelve 
in half by drawing a line across the 
middle, the top half is VII. That’s not 
bad. And now here’s something to 
keep you busy, Peter. I’ve made up a 
cross-word puzzle.” 


(Answers on page 46) 
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Across 
1. One of the big cats 
8. Pulled 
10. River in Italy 
12. Metal 
13. General Electric 
14. Girl’s name 
16. It is 
17. Group disorder or fight 
18. Beginning of Christmas poem 
19. Something to fish with 
21. A number 
22. Upon 
23. Track of a wheel 
25. Initials of famous president 
26. One who gives 
28. Shell fish 
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Down 
Place where 
Negative 
Brother of the same age 
Chicken 
Man’s name 
Perky brown bird 
Last course of meal 


. Vegetable 
. Very tall man 
. Bow the head 


A number 
Sweet rolls 


. Steal 


Small child 
Perform 
Regarding 
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How to Make 


Odds and ends of simple materials 
can be used to make useful and orna- 
mental belts. For the link belt you 
need material that does not ravel, like 
felt, oilcloth, or leather. For the cyl- 
inder belt, you need only strong paper 
and toothpicks. 











A. Cut pattern from a cardboard 
rectangle. Lay it on your material, 
trace around the edges, and cut it out. 
You will need about the same number 
of these links as the number of inches 
around your waistline. 

B. Fold the links into halves and lock 
into each other. 

C. Wear the belt joined together with 
a fastener cut from the same material. 


1. For the cylinder belt, cut strips 
1 inch by 9 inches from colored pages 
of magazines, catalogues, or wall- 
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paper. Roll them tightly around a 
toothpick, and paste the ends down 
securely. Slip off the toothpick to dry. 
A coat of varnish or shellac will make 
them waterproof and stronger. 

2. String them on yarn or cord; 
you will need about three times the 
length of all the beads added together. 

3. and 4. Add the beads as shown 
until your belt has reached the desired 
length. 

5. Draw a new string through the 
two end cylinders, and tie into a bow 
when worn. 
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Our Own is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story Parape. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; original songs; and 
drawings in black ink or black crayon 
on white paper. Write name, age, ‘and 
address clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Susan Maysackace, age 8 


When Lincoln was a boy, 

He didn’t have a single toy. 

But happy was he in his play, 

And helped his father every day. 

He soon grew up to be a man, 

And had a very splendid plan, 

To free the slaves who worked so hard; 

They never had their own home or 
yard. 


A WOLF PACK 
By Rosert M. REHDER, age 8 


It was in the middle of the day. 
Pa had just come home from the 
woods. Pa said, “Jack, I broke my 
ax in the woods. You will have to 
take it to the blacksmith. I have to 
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finish the fence. Stay in town if it gets 
too dark.” 

“O. K., Pa, I won’t forget,” Jack 
promised. 

It took Jack three hours to get to 
town. When he got there, he went 
to the blacksmith’s. It was an hour 
before the ax was ready. 

The blacksmith said to his son, 
“Bob, you go home with Jack.” 

Bob and Jack were going through 
the woods when a howl suddenly came 
from the still woods. 

“Wolves,” shouted Bob, and broke 
into a run. One wolf howl was all 
Jack needed to get started. 

The boys ran as fast as they could. 
“We can’t make it home,” said Bob. 
“On top of the shed we go.” 

When they got on the shed the 
boys shouted, “Help!” Pa came out 
and shot two wolves, and the rest 
slunk away. Bob and Jack told their 
story, and then had a good supper of 
beans, pork, and corn pone with milk. 


THE WIND 
By JosepH CLINTON FINEMAN, age 6 


If I'd let go of my kite it would fly 

Out of the yard and into the sky. 

And then I'd know where the wind 
goes; 

But where the wind comes from no- 


body knows. 
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MY CAT 
By Berry Howarp, age 12 


My cat uses her tail to express her 
feelings. These are some of the things 
I have noticed about her. When she is 
happy her tail stands up and she purrs 
and rubs herself against me. When she 
is mad or afraid her tail is bushy and 
every hair stands straight. When she 
walks on a fence her tail sticks out 
behind. Also, when she is watching 
a hole for a rat her tail twitches with 
excitement. When she jumps from a 
high place her tail drops and seems 
to help her stop. 


ALL ALONE 
By May Wooptanp, age 12 


It was a little flower all alone, 

Without a friend, without a home. 

This poor little flower alone in the 
world, 

The wind was strong and it whirled 
and whirled. 

The little flower lay down one night, 

And the stars covered it with their 
golden light. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


1. panther, 2. at, 3. not, 4. twin, 
5. hen, 6. Ed., 7. sparrow, 8. towed, 
g. dessert, 10. Po, 11. onion, 12. tin, 
13. G.E., giant; 14. Ann, 15. nod, 
16. "Tis, two; 17. riot, 18. "Iwas, 
19. rod, 20. buns, 21. one, 22. on, 
23. rut, rob; 24. tot, 25. T.R., 26. 
donor, do; 27. Re., 28. lobster. 
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THREE LETTUCE EATERS 
By Marian Heatu, age 12 


One day after school my friend 
overtook me and begged me to go 
home with her, because she had some- 
thing very wonderful to show me. 
Being very curious I went. Upon 
arriving at her home I discovered her 
secret to be three young cottontail 
rabbits. She explained that they had 
heard them crying about their lawn 
for several days. Finally their dog 
began to play detective and by fol- 
lowing him they managed to capture 
them all. 

My girl friend being unable to keep 
them, I took compassion on the help- 
less creatures and carted them home, 
regardless of what my mother would 
have to say on the subject. But I 
shouldn’t have worried, since it was 
the little rabbits themselves who pulled 
my mother’s heart strings so hard that 
she gave me permission to keep them. 

The first night they were in my 
possession I kept them in a cardboard 
box on a chair. But do you suppose 
they were content with that? No, 
siree! They managed to get past the 
barricade of cardboard into the living 
room where they feasted upon the 
choice tips of my mother’s prided 
ferns. Until this day my mother doesn’t 
know it. 

We fixed up a sort of playroom in 
a corner of our garage. Here, each 
night, we placed clover, wild ferns, 
lettuce and carrot tops upon which 
they feasted. It was a very poor imita- 
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tion of their real life in the great out- 
doors. 

Every day we would place them 
outside on the lawn, walled in by a 
tall wooden box. Each day they grew 
more restless. Each day they could 
jump a little higher up the side of the 
box. True, they were safe and sound, 
but still they were discontented. It 
was the call of the wild. We treated 
them as well as we would royalty, but 
still they longed for their freedom— 
eventually they were to get it—I 
couldn’t keep them in captivity. We 
are fighting for that very freedom 
which those little rabbits longed to 
possess. 

Because they were wild creatures, I 
decided I wouldn’t give them common, 
matter-of-fact names—instead, I gave 
them bold ones. The wildest rabbit I 
named Napoleon, because his love for 
freedom was as unconquerable as 











dye yeu, 
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Napoleon’s love of conquest. My 
favorite I named Oscar. Why, I don’t 
know. The third I called Peter be- 
cause his spirit had been tamed when 
the dog mauled him quite badly. 


THE TADPOLE 


By RayMonp MarKHaAM, age 10 


When I went out to swim one day, 
I saw a little tadpole at play. 

He swam around and wiggled his tail, 
He acted as if he were in jail. 


As he was playing he grew a little 
bigger, 

What happened to him, I couldn’t 
’figger! 

Then all of a sudden he turned into 
a frog. 

His front legs were fat; his back legs 
were lean, 

I’m glad I saw what I’ve just seen. 
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Dear Peter: The boys and girls in 
our neighborhood that are in the 
Penguin Club meet every Saturday. 
They have to have their pin on or 
give ten cents or a tin can. We save 
the money until we get a dollar, then 
we buy war stamps. We save our tin 
cans till we have quite a few, then 
we have the junk dealer come and 
take them. If some one doesn’t come 
to the meeting they have to give 
twenty cents. We go and hoe gardens 
and mow lawns. We save that money 
for stamps, too. That’s the way we 
are helping to win the war. 

Your friend, 

Croyp Dyer, Jr., age 11 


JOKES 
By Barsara CHANDLER, age 12 
Ahkk: “Vgx hr z ctbj zkvzxr 
vnqghde?” 


Ind: “Adbztrd 3 zkvzxr gzr z ahkk 
hm eqnms ne ghr ezbd.” 


Sdzbgdq: “Mnv, bkzrr, 6 ltrs dkdbr z 
Idbzdq zs kzqfd enq sgd Rstcdms 
Bntmbhk. 

Khsskd Snllx: “Ats vgx ltrs 6 gzud z 
kzqfd Idlzdq?” 


OUR SECRET CAVE 


By Ricuarp Jay SIMPsoN, age 11 


We have a cottage on Lake Melissa 
where we spend our summer. My 
brother and I went exploring. We 
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found a cave, but this summer we are 
going to dig it out bigger. It will be 
our secret hideout. We plan to have 
a lot of exciting trips to and from 
the cave. It is so big that we can stand 
up in it. We are going to make a 
table and chairs. We hope to have a 
lot of fun. 


MY DOG NIK 
By Epmunp Gappy, age 9 


The dog I had was a merry old dog. 
I liked to play with him. Every ball I 
got that could be burst, he would burst 
it. Here is a picture of him. 





SEASONS 


By Vircinia CuRRAN, age 9 


Winter comes and winter goes 
Leaving behind frosted toes 


Spring is warm and sweet and gay 
Wait till flowers come with May 


Summer brings the buds and flowers 
Many happy carefree hours 


Autumn comes and leaves fall 
Till they’re gathered in bundles tall 
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54’ fun to. give these plays! 


by Marcaret K. Soirer 


Good dramatic action, rhymed lines that are easy to learn and fun to hear, 


snappy songs, costumes and scenery as simple or as elaborate as you care 
to make them. 


CHAFF OR CHEESE—Aesop’s fable of the Town Mouse and the 
Country Mouse 


DAVID THE GIANT KILLER—The story of David and Goliath 

PANDORA AND THE BOX—How a sunny world became clouded 

REVOLT IN THE ARK—What might have happened in Noah’s Ark 
35¢ each 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAY PACKET consists of a copy of each of these 
plays in an envelope. $1.00 a packet. 





THE FURROW PRESS 
1273 East 10 Street—Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 

















COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 
Admission—T en Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin badge (2) A Key to the club code (3) a list . 
of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object of the 
club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, ‘have some fun together and 
give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, % Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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WHITEY’S FIRST ROUND-UP. Story and pictures 


by Glen Rounds. Now reprinted, this first adventure of Whitey 
(see front cover) is a grand tale. 


WHITEY’S SUNDAY HORSE. story and pictures 


by Glen Rounds. How Whitey found a wild colt, how it sur- 
vived wolves and a blizzard, how Whitey trained it. 


ILLUSTRATED IN FOUR COLORS 
BOUND IN BOARDS 

PRINTED IN LARGE TYPE 

WIDE MARGINS 

PLENTY OF PICTURES 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 


OTHER TITLES NOW IN PRINT 
THE PEDDLER’S CLOCK—by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Pictures by Elizabeth Orton 


Jones. 
TRAMP THE SHEEP DOG—by Don Lang. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
HIGH WATER IN ARKANSAS—by Charles Finger. Pictures by Henry Pitz. 
A LETTER TO POPSEY—by Mabel La Rue. Pictures by Lois Lenski. 
CALEB’S LUCK—by Laura Benét. Pictures by Ellis Credle. 
A SURPRISE FOR ARAMINTA—by Eva Knox Evans. Pictures by Ann Eshner. 
FIDDLE AWAY—by May Justus. Pictures by Erick Berry. 
CORN-BELT BILLY—by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL—by Mabel E. Neikirk. Pictures by Frank Dobias. 
MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS—by Cornelia Meigs. Pictures by Lois Lenski. 
THE GOAT THAT WENT TO SCHOOL-—Story and pictures by Ellis Credle. 


— Onky Fifty Cents Each — 





